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aged upon different principles would not be com-
pletely successful
The French School cannot be said to have proved
unsuccessful, for, as has been pointed out already, it
is still too soon to estimate the measure of its useful-
ness. It has no doubt been unable to maintain its
position as the main source of supply for colonial
officials, but that is no reason for supposing that a
similar school could not maintain its position here,
because the French and American conditions are
by no means alike. Annapolis has kept its hold very
well on the supply of Naval officers; and West Point
has done the same for the Army, except for the case
of the inevitable expansion of the service in time of
war.
The history of other countries ought not, therefore,
to discourage the idea of a special college, while our
own experience in another field is decidedly favorable
to it; for it is hardly too much to say that of all the
methods we have ever tried for recruiting a public
service, the military and naval academies have been
distinctly the most successful.
Advantages of Such a College
A college could easily satisfy the three principles
already laid down. The selection would be made as
in the case of West Point and Annapolis, and hence
would, of course, be made before any special training
was begun. In fact, the amount of special training
given before the departure for the Philippines could